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EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF | Meeti 


SAMUEL COMFORT’ 
(Continued from page 340.) 

In Fifth and Sixth months, 1835, I attended 
New York and Genessee Yearly Meetings, ac- 
companied by Stephen Woolston, who also 
had a minute of the unity of the Monthly 
Meeting of which we were members.. It 
was the second time Genessee Yearly Meet- 
ing had been held, and they seemed not yet 
tohave become fairly organized. The greater 
art of the members in attendance had never 
~_ at Yearly Meeting before one was set 
up at this place, and it seemed like new busi- 
ness to them. There were a considerable 
number of well-concerned Friends, who had 


considerable knowledge and experience of 


the travail of the Church for the good of all. 
After having attended these two Yearly Meet- 
ings, and some little services and meetings as 
my opened, we returned home in peace. 

n Seventh month, 1836, I was engaged in 
a visit to the Monthly and some other meet- 
ings of Abington Quarter, to good satisfac 
tion, and had peace throughout the visit. 

In our Monthly Meeting, Eighth menth 
6th, I opened a concern to attend Concord, 
the Western and Caln Quarterly Meetings, 
and also to visit some meetings within the 
limits of said Quarters. Obtaining the unity 
of the meeting, I left home next day, and at- 
tended the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers 


4} and Elders. Next day the general Quarterly 
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ng; after which visited some of the meet- 
ings belonging to the Quarter. On the 15th 
and 16th, I was at the Western Quarterly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders and meet- 
ing for business; and the two next days at- 
tended Caln Quarterly Meeting; and on the 
19th took Jesse Kersey in with me, travelled 
on to Darby, and put up with our kind friends 
John and Rachel Hunt. Next morning 
brought Jesse to Philadelphia; then I re- 
turned home, and found all well. 

The 24th and 25th, Bucks Quarterly Meet- 
ing was held at the Falls, not far from my 
dwelling. Jesse Kersey and other Friends 
attended, and put up at our house. The 28th, 
left home again in order to fulfil my prospect ; 
went to Philadelphia, and was joined by Abra- 
ham Lower, who accompanied me to several 
Monthly Meetings, to mutual and general 
satisfaction. Accompanied by my kind friend 
Benjathin Price, I attended the meetings in 
Caln Quarter. At a meeting appointed at 
West Caln, the members were few, but their 
neighbors coming in we had a satisfactory op- 
portunity together. Truth appeared to rise 
into dominion in all the several meetings which 
we attended. We returned to Benj. Price’s, 
who had very acceptably .and satisfactorily 
been my companion in travel and exercise. 
Arrived at home the 12th, and found all well. 
Rode upwards of 300 miles in this visit. 

Eleventh month, was at Burlington Quar- 
terly Meeting at Crosswicks. 
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1837. In the Second month attended Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting. 

In the Fourth month attended Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, which I had never missed 
except once since I was a young man. 

Having felt my mind drawn in Gospel love 
to visit the Yearly Meetings of New York 
and Genessee, and also some meetings within 
the compass of said Yearly Meetings, and in 
the Fifth month being furnished with a cer- 
tificate of the unity of Friends, I left home 
on the 26th, and went to New York. Next 
day attended the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, which was large and satisfactory. 
28th, being First-day, went to Westbury and 
attended the funeral of Gideon Seaman. There 
were several testimonies borne at the house of 
the deceased. No other meeting was held on 
the occasion. A number of Friends attended 
the funeral in sympathy for his only remain- 
ing daughter, Rachel Hicks, a widow, and 
minister in the Society of Friends, whose home 
was there. Next morning, accompanied by 
several friends, I took passage in the cars from 
Jericho to New York, and attended all the 
sittings of the Yearly Meeting. Remained 
in the city over First-day, and was at meet- 
ing both in the morning and afternoon. Next 
day, the 5th of Sixth month, proceeded in 
the public conveyance to Genessee Yearly 
Meeting, which I attended to a good degree 
of satisfaction. Made my home now and 
when here before with my kind friends Wal- 
terand Susannah Lawrence. 

After Yearly Meeting I joined, at their re- 
request, John and Susannah Jewett, who came 
in their own conveyance, and had a prospect 
of visiting meetings on the way through to 
the Hudson river. » 

Near the close of this journey, having at- 
tended a number of meetings, we travelled 
through a rough, mountainous country, and 
in the afternoon came to Potter’s Hollow, a 
romantic-luoking place, surrounded with moun- 
tains in every direction, some so high that 
clouds and mists were seen considerably below 
the top, and we were told that not unfre- 
quently in summer showers it would rain hard 
on the side of the mountain, and at the same 
time the sun shining and clear on the top above 
theclouds. We put up at Stephen Treadweil’s, 
and next day had a meeting in the place, 
called Oak Hill meeting. Thence to Athens 
on the North or Hudson river. Here I left 
my kind friends—hired a man to row me over 
to Hudson where the steamboats stopped on 
their way to New York. I took passage in 
one, and arrived at home on the Ist of Seventh 
month, and found all well. Have cause for 
gratitude and thankfulness to the Heavenly 
Shepherd for His guardian care and protec- 
tion. 
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The latter part of Seventh month, I left 
home again, and attended Westbury Quar. 
terly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, meet. 
ing for business, and general or public meet. 
ing for worship. Made a visit to Jesse Mer. 
ritt at Bethpage. 30th, meeting at Brooklyn 
in forenoon, and at Rose Street in afternoon, 

Eighth mo. Ist, 2d and 3d, in company with 
my worthy friend Samuel Titus, attended Pur. 
chase Quarterly Meeting three days as above, 
= good satisfaction. Home again on the 
Sth, 

10th mo. 17th. Went to New York to ae. 
company my daughter Rebecca, with her 
husband and his mother, that far on her way 
to her new home. I returned next day. My 
daughters Rebecca and Ann, who had been 
my housekeepers since their mother’s decease, 
were both married the same day, the 11th 
inst; Rebecca to James Lawrence, son of 
Walter and Susannah Lawrence, of western 
New York, and Ann to John Simpson, son 
of James and Susannah Simpson. I then 
gave up housekeeping, and took board with 
my son George and family in the other end 
of the house, 

My much esteemed brother Stephen Com- 
fort departed this life Tenth mo. 24th, 1837, 
in the 64th year of his age ; a minister of the 
Falls Particular and Monthly Meeting. He 
was a worthy man and humble Christian— 
diligent in business, fervent in spirit serving 
the Lord. 

Under a concern to attend Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting, and visit some meetings 
in the limits of that and of Salem and Bur. 
lington Quarters, as way might open, and 
with the unity of Friends, | left home the 
11th of Twelfth month. Went to Isaac Lip- 
pincott’s, who kindly and acceptably accom- 
panied me through the visit. 

On reaching home, found all well. Trav- 
elled in this little tour of duty nearly 100 
miles. Left home again Second month 12th, 
to visit some more meetings in New Jersey. 
Isaac Lippincott again joined me as compan- 
ion, and on the 15th we attended Haddon- 
field Monthly Meeting, and on the 14th and 
15th Salem Quarterly Meeting at Woods 
town, and next day an appointed meeting at 
the same place—all comfortable, edifying 
meetings. Truth rose in a good degree over 
all. Next day returned to I. L.’s, and the 
day after had meeting at Evesham in the 
morning, and Medford in the afternoon. Close- 
searching testimonies went forth in both the 
meetings, and a solemn covering spread ovér 
us. I returned home next day. ‘Travelled 
in this journey 130 miles. Have nothing to 
boast of. The rewerd of peace is precious. 

4th mo. 6th. Went to Philade]phia to at 
tend Yearly Meeting. Returned on the 14th. 
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5th mo. 12th. My mind being drawn to 
make a religious visit to some of the meet- 
ings within the compass of Scipio and Farm- 
ington Quarterly Meetings in the western 
part of the State of New York, also some 
meetings going and returning as way might 
open, and with the unity of Friends expressed 
by minute, I left home the 26th. Was at New 
York Yearly Meeting on my way, and at 
meetings in Scipio Quarter as way opened, 
and at Farmington Quarter at Hamburg, 
and a number of other meetings. Also made 
a visit to the Indians on Cattaraugus Reser- 
vation, and to the principal chief on the Buf: 
falo Reservation, who, we heard, had never 
tasted any strong drink. On being asked, 
he confirmed the statement. 

We had cause of humble gratitude and 
thanksgiving to the alone sure Helper of His 
people. There is indeed abundant reason for 
heartfelt and abiding gratitude and love to 
the Heavenly Father for His kind protecting 
providence over us. We had many favored 
meetings in this journey, and I arrived at 
home in peace on the 14th of Seventh month, 
and returned my minute to our next Monthly 
Meeting. 


9h mo. 12th. Went to Philadelphia. 15th, 
at Green Street Meeting in the forenoon, and 
in the afternoon attended the committee on 
Indian concerns. 14th, attended the commit- 
tee on the arrangement of the Quarterly Meet- 
ings, and also a sitting of the Representative 
Committee or Meeting for Sufferings. 15th. 
At an adjourned meeting of the committee on 
the Quarterly Meetings, the arrangement was 
adjusted, 16th. Attended Spruce St. meeting 
in the morning, and Cherry St. in the after- 
—_ to good satisfaction. Next day returned 

ome. 


In the Eleventh mo. attended the Monthly 
Meetings in Bucks Quarter, accompanied by 
Joseph Briggs. 

In the Twelfth month opened in the Falls 
Monthly Meeting a concern that attended my 
mind of visiting the Monthly Meetings of 
Friends of New York and on Long Island, 
and the meetings generally of Westbury Quar- 
ter ; also some families--the tried and afflicted, 
and such as from age and infirmity of any kind 
are not often able to get out to religious meet- 
ings. The meeting united with me in my con- 
cern. 

On the 29th I went to New York, and next 
day attended Greenwich Meeting in the fore- 
noon, and Hester Street in the afternoon, and 
had an opportunity with John Barrow’s chil- 
dren, he having deceased the evening before. 
dlst. Made several visits to the aged and in- 
firm. Willet Hicks was at this time one of 
the number. Some Friend always accompa- 
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nied me during the prosecution of the service, 
for which I obtained a minute. 


2d mo. 1st, 1839. Arrived home safely and 
found all well, my mind being peaceful and 
relieved. All the visits made to meetings, to 
individuals and families appeared to be satis- 
factory and edifying. 

The following letter, which I wrote to my 
children whilst engaged in the above visit, 
was handed to me last evening by my son 
George, which I copy entire. 


New York, Ist mo. 7th, 1839, 

Dear children :—I name you who are my 
immediate offspring, according to your ages, 
together with your companions in life respec- 
tively, who are also my children by adoption, 
viz.: George and Susan Comfort, Sarah W.and 
Ezekiel Combs, Rebecca C. and James Law- 
rence, Ann C.and John Simpson. And would 
it be going too far, or presuming too much, or 
have any tendency to lead you astray, to say 
to you, follow me, as you have had me for an 
example in your education and bringing up, 
together with the united labor, care and suc- 
cessful exertions of my worthy companion in 
life, your dear mother. Emulate her virtues. 
You must be sensible that our mutual engage- 
ment for our children was, not only to provide 
food and raiment convenient and suitable for 
them in their minority, and that as they were 
growing up they might acquire industrious 
habits, and that their little hands should be 
innocently and usefully employed; but also, 
and above all, that their minds should be es- 
tablished in virtue, and they be found walk- 
ing in the ever blessed Truth—this being the 
seal and ground of successful and prudent ex- 
ertions in things pertaining to this life that 
are needful for us: “ For the Heavenly Father 
knoweth that we have need of these things.” 
Dear children all, I address you and your com- 
panions unitedly. Have a care not to fall be- 
low the example that has been set before you, 
but rather improve upon it, that there may be 
}an advancement from generation to genera- 
| tion toward perfection. You know that in 
and between parents, the heads of a family, 
nothing should rule but love and a mutual 
desire and care to promote each other's peace 
and happiness, and that in so doing we ad- 
vance our own, and become qualified to bring 
up the children in the way they should go— 
not only by the powerful language of exam- 
ple, but also by suitable precept. And though 
I am now separated from you for a season in 
the performance, I trust, of Christian duties, 
yet you are oft remembered by me in feelings 
of fatherly affection, accompanied with desires 
for your preservation» peace and happiness, 
and right: getting along in all respects. I 
' should like to bear from you of your health, 


Rad 
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and that of all my grandchildren, relatives 
and friends. 

I had a ready passage to New York, and 
arrived between 6 and 7 o’clock the same eve- 
ning; found my kind friends all in usual 
health where I make my home, at Dobel 
Baker’s, No. 192 Madison St., and where let- 
ters may be directed to me. John Barrow, a 
worthy Friend of whom you may have fre- 
quently heard me speak with respect, died the 
night I arrived in this city. Before I left 
home I anticipated the satisfaction of having 
his company in some of my labors and ser- 
vices, but it hath been otherwise ordered, and 
it is right for us to be resigned to the Divine 
disposal. 

I have attended the meetings in New York 
and Brooklyn, and visited some of the fami- 
lies that came within my prospect. Attended 
New York Monthly Meeting. George F. 
White opened a prospect he has of making a 
religious visit to the inhabitants of England, 
Ireland and Scotland, without reference, or, 
perhaps more properly, preference, to any par- 
ticular denomination of professed Christians 
there ; it was minuted and left to be acted on 
at next Monthly Meeting. He is a Friend 
that appears to be qualified for such a service. 
I have also attended Flushing Monthly Meet- 
ing. I cannot yet inform you when I may 
return—from pregent prospect not sooner than 
proposed before I left home. I have had as 
good health as usual—better than before leav- 
ing. Rest well at night and get along com- 
fortably. 

We met with Jane Underwood last evening, 
at William Healy’s. She is one of his female 
teachers—and I was very glad to hear that 
her esteemed friend, my daughter R., had re- 
moved so near her. 

My esteemed friends Dobel Baker and wife 
desire their love to all my children, Their 
family is in good health, and their mother, 
dear old Patience Corlies, aged 86 or 87, en- 
joys as good health as at any time, perhaps, 
these three years past. 

I may now conclude with love to you all, 
and commend you to Divine protection and 
guidance. SAMUEL CoMFort. 

4th mo. 10th. Went to Philadelphia to at- 
tend Yearly Meeting, and returned the 19th, 
and the latter part of the month attended 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting. A committee was 
appointed to visit the Monthly Meetings on 
the subject of spirituous liquors, and the week 
after attended all the Monthly Meetings as 
one of said committee. 

7th mo. 19th. Went to Philadelphia to at- 
tend a special meeting of the committee on 
Indian affairs, and returned the 21st; and 
in the latter part of the month went to 
New Jersey; and 28th, was at Bridgeport 
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meeting, and home again. And Eighth 
month 8th, attended Mount Holly Monthly 
Meeting; and 10th, Monthly Meeting at 
home; and 12th, met the committee of the 
Quarterly Meeting on the subject of spir 
ituous liquors, in conjunction with a commit 
tee from each Monthly Meeting on the same 
subject. 

9th mo. 12th. Went to Philadelphia and at. 
tended a sub-committee on Indian affairs in 
the evening. 13th. Sat with the Representa. 
tive Committee or Meeting for Sufferings in 
the forenoon, and in the afternoon the com. 
mittee on Indian affairs met, and again in 
the evening. Next day I returned home. 

Having remained between four and five 
years without a companion, help-meet and 
bosom friend, in the ordering of Divine Wis 
dom, and with the approbation of all my chil 
dren, and unity of Friends, I was married on 
the 12th day of the Twelfth month, 1839, to 
Elizabeth Cox, a minister and member of 
Mount Holly Monthly Meeting. Experience 
thus far, a space of more than ten years, hag 
evinced that it was in Best Wisdom we were 
united as husband and wife, for uninterrupted 
harmony has been maintained in the family, 
and by her prudent, judicious, christian, affec- 
tionate, motherly and consistent course of con- 
duct from the first, she has ever been much 
loved and esteemed by all the children and 
grandchildren, and is a blessing to me and 
them. 

In the fore part of the First month, 1840, my 
wife and I, accompanied by Jeremiah Bunting 
and wife, attended the Monthly Meetings of 
Bucks Quarter. 

In the Third mo., with the unity of Friends, 
we attended Haddonfield Monthly and Quar. 
terly Meetings, and most of the other meet- 
ings in that Quarter,and returned our minutes 
in Fourth month. 

A coneern having for a considerable time 
attended my mind of visiting in gospel love 
most of the meetings within the compass of 
New York Yearly Meeting, and appointing 
meetings among those not of our religious So- 
ciety as way might open, I expressed it in our 
Monthly Meeting in Fourth month, 1841, and 
the meeting furnished me with a certificate of 
its unity and sympathy with me in the weighty 
concern. Elizabeth Comfort informed the Mo. 
Meettng she believed it to be her religious 
duty to accompany her husband Samuel Com- 
fort in his proposed visit, (as above) which 
was united in by the meeting, and she encour- 
aged to pursue her prospect as Truth opened 
the way. 

The above concern and sense of duty was 
opened in Bucks Quarterly Meeting, Fifth mo. 
27th, and its unity endorsed on our minutes 
respectively. 
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We left home on Second-day morning, Sixth 
month 14th. The weather was cloudy and 
some appearance of rain, but inwardly all 
was clear and pleasant. We passed through 
several towns and villages, and put up at John 
Harnard’s, « 35 miles from Trenton. Next 
morning he accompanied us to Rahway and 
took an interest in gettipg a meeting for us. 
It had rained all night, and the roads this 
morning were wet and muddy. We put up 
at Joseph Hampton’s. He was disabled bya 
paralytic shock, but was recovering, and ap- 
peared comfortable in his mind ; in the after- 
noon we attended the meeting appointed for 
us to pretty good satisfaction. Next morning, 
accompanied by some Friends, we went to 
Plainfield, and attended Monthly Meeting 
there; also one in the evening by appoint- 
ment: the labors therein bestowed appeared 
to be owned by the Great Head of the Church. 
Fifth-day morning, accompanied by James 
Laing and wife, we went on our way over 
high hills and rough roads; stopped at John 
Mann’s and took * dinner, then travelled on 
and came to Richard Brotherton’s at Ran- 
dolph, a little before night. Friends spread 
information of a meeting to be held next 
morning. It was small, the morning being 
very rainy. The few were admonished to 
more faithfulness and diligence in the dis- 
charge of every duty, and it was believed 
that as they became more and more con- 
cerned they would find there would be those 
raised up amongst them who would have to 
declare amongst the people what the Lord 
hath done for their souls. ‘The rain continu- 
ing, we concluded to remain where we were, 
and had a religious opportunity in the fi umily 
in the evening, wherein counsel and encour- 
agement were : administered. 

*Next morning we set out for Hardwich, 
James Laing and wife remaining with us. 
Travelled over a very rough road to John 
Schmuch’s, near the meeting-house. Notice 
was spread in the neighborhood, and the 
meeting next moruing, Firstday the 20th, 
was consider ably enlarged by the neighbors 


| 


strangers, and without knowledge of the name 
of the nearest meeting or of any Friend in the 
neighborhood where we should go; neither 
could we find, by inquiry, any one that could 
give us the desired information, until we got 
within a few miles of the place. My wife 
made the following note: “ This was an inter- 
esting day’s ride, as we were entire strangers 
to the w ay, the country and the people, but 
our Great Director is ever near to direct the 
steps of His depending children—and we were 
directed the way to the residence of James 
Cromwell and wife, who kindly received us 
and we were glad to find ourselves in and 
under the care of these worthy Friends, as 
we felt very tired with our hard day’s jour- 
ney. Although the road was very good, yet 
the hills were very high and tedious—enough 
to astonish the beholders as they pass along. 
It was on the summit of one of these eleva- 
tions, having travelled about 38 miles, we 
found our friends, and stayed with them for 
the night.” 

Third. day morning the 22d, Jas. Cromwell 
kindly offered to take us in his conveyance to 
Kakiat meeting, and let our horses rest—and 
some of his family would meet us at their 
Monthly Meeting with our horse and carriage 
on the 24th. We accepted his offer, and he 
and his wife accompanied us, twenty-six miles 
round the mountains, to Jeconiah Seamen’s, 
and had notice spread of a meeting next 
morning at 10 o’clock. Twenty-three at- 
tended the meeting—a consider able collection 
for the place. The number of members was 
very small—five or six times their number of 
friendly people attended the meeting, and it 
proved to be an interesting favored season. 
In the afternoon we came into the neighbor- 
hood of the Clove, where the Monthly Meet- 
ing is to be held. Put up with some interest- 
ing young Friends, and next day attended 
Monthly Meeting to satisfaction—and the 
day after Preparative Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders at the same place: a very pre- 
cious meeting. Friends were brought near 
together under the influence of that feeling 


flocking in, and we thought it was a time of | which breathes peace on earth and good will 


favor, 
kindly and acceptably accompanied us thus 
far, turned toward their home, and we went 
on our way with Edward Warbus, a member 
of this meeting, to his home, about sixteen 
miles, through a beautiful country. Next 
morning we called to see Edward’s father and 
sisters near by. They keep house for their 
father, who said he was 84 years old: a very 
intelligent, active man for his years. They 
were all glad to see us—were very friendly, 
though not members. After spending a little 
time “with them, we set out alone to find our 
way to Friends in York State, being entire 


Afternoon, J. L. “and wife, who had so to man. 


Afternoon, went home with Henry 
Titus and wife, of Cornwall. Next day we 
were at Cornwall meeting by appointment. 
This was a proving season ; the life of religion 
appears to be at a very low ebb, and the foun- 
tain very much dried up. We were encouraged, 
nevertheless, not to look too much on “the 
gloomy and dark side of things. This after- 
noon we left our kind friends, and returned 
to Thoma3 Seamen’s, who, with several of his 
family, came here to be with and accompany 
us back to his house. 

First-day 27th. Meeting at Smith’s Clove 
in the forenoon, and at Blooming Grove, eight 
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miles, in the afternoon; both large, interesting 
meetings. Considerable notice had been given. 
From this place we went home with James 
Cromwell, where we had left part of our bag- 
gage; took tea with them, then had a little op- 
portunity in the family, which appeared to be 
the crown of this day's labor. Then rode seven 
miles to Josiah Hazard’s, and lodged. Next 
morning Silas Seaman met us here to act as 
guide from place to place. First to anindulged 
meeting called Thompsontown, and after a 
hard day’s ride over a rough road, we got to 
Daniel Parry’s. Next morning had a meet- 
ing there by appointment, and in the after- 
noon he piloted us to Greenfield, about ten 
miles, most of the way through a rough uncul- 
tivated wilderness ; road cut through just wide 
enough for a wagon, and difficult for a one 
horse carriage, for if the wheels get out of the 
track, they were almost sure to run over 
stumps or the end of logs. We got along 
euttatihie ; tated at Henry Svuthwick’s. 
Next morning at 10 o’clock kad a meeting at 
Greenfield, and in the afternoon travelled 
about twenty miles to Leonard Porter's; road 
tolerably good. Had a meeting appointed at 
Neversink for next-morning. It proved to be 
a good meeting. In the afternoon and next 
forenoon we travelled to Paultz, a distance of 
thirty-two miles. On our way we forded a 
river called Rosendale, and crossed Shongo 
mountain, from which we had an extensive 
prospect. Silas conducted us to John Height’s. 
He was not at home, but his wife received us 
kindly, and soon provided us a good dinner, 
and sent a boy to Thomas Mullinix, who lived 
near by, to let him know we were there, and 
without delay he and his wife came. A con- 
ference was held, and a lad soon dispatched 
with a written note of the strangers’ names, 
where from, and the nature of their visit, with 
time of the meeting. This he showed gener- 
ally throughout the neighborhood. T. Mul- 
linix went to inform David Sutton and wife, 
aged people, who lived three miles off, and to 
give notice toothers. The three above-named 
families are all the members in the compass 
of this meeting. They had become diseour- 
aged and did not hold meetings regularly, 
and said they had several times tried to get 
up meetings for strangers, but they were 
pretty much failures. Now it was otherwise, 
and being a pleasant moonlight evening, the 
house was well filled, and we had an interest- 
ing good meeting. It afforded encouragement 
to the members, and edification to their neigh- 
bors. Next morning Silas Seaman, who had 
acceptably piloted us thus far, felt under the 
necessity of returning home, though loth to 
leave us, and John Height had a meeting ap- 
pointed for us at Esopus on Second-day after- 
noon, and David Sutton showed us the.way 


to Marlborough, and then returned. Next 
day being first of the week, and 4th of Sey. 
enth month, we attended Friends’ meeting at 
this place. Some information had been given 
of our being there. In this meeting there ap- 
peared to he a feeling of some dark spirits of 
libertinism and latitudinarianism,which caused 
deep exercise and plain work. It was shown 
that latitudinarianism and its attendant liber- 
tinism were the opposite extremes of secta- 
rianism and bigotry, and that Christianity 
lies between them—and those that lived and 
acted in either of the two extremes, though 
they might profess Christianity, were not liv- 
ing in the practice of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, but were enemies to the Cross of 
Christ, and opposed to the coming and gov- 
ernment in themselves of the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world. These 
subjects were enlarged upon and enforced. 
My wife followed in the exercise, and Truth 
reigned. 

Second day the 5th, we went to Esopus, 
seventeen miles; attended meeting there in 
the afternoon. Truth was exalted, and pre- 
vailed over all in this meeting. We put up 
with Thomas Lawrence. Had a religious op- 
portunity with his family and several others 
who were there on account of their health, he 
having a mineral spring fixed up for visitors 
and iuvalids. Next morning we set out for 
Athens ; Thos. Lawrence, and a young woman 
that appeared to be under religious convie- 
tions, accompanied us eight or nine miles on 
our way. This was a hard day’s travel of 
about forty miles, over a rough road ; but we 
reached there about dark, and put up at John 
Lawton’s. My wife remarked : “ Oh, how de- 
lightful to the way-worn traveller, to find 
in the evening a good resting-place.” 

Fourth-day the 7th, all well. We had a 
meeting at Athens which was favored with 
good feeling, and supplication was offered. It 
was my birth-day. In the afternoon, William 
Bedell kindly piloted us to his brother’s at 
Carman’s. Notice was spread abroad that 
we desired a meeting with them, and next 
day at 4 o'clock Friends and others assem- 
bled. We had a good meeting. The subject 
of Naaman, the Assyrian, and the little cap- 
tive or servant maid, was brought into view 
in a very remarkable and memorable man- 
ner. From this meeting we went home with 
Joseph Gurney and his four lovely daughters. 
Their mother had stayed at home to let them 
go. Sixth-day morning, accompanied by J. 
Gurney and wife and two daughters, we went 
to New Baltimore, word having gone on be- 
fore for a meeting at the usual hour. Rode 
this morning eight or nine miles over a very 
hilly road, to John Powell’s, near the meeting- 
house, where we left our carriage, and walked 
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to meeting, which proved to bea favored sea- 
son. We returned to J. P.’s with the Friends 
that came on with us and a number of others, 
—several aged persons. Spent the afternoon 
agreeably with our friends, and in the eve- 
ning my wife, assisted by J. P.’s amiable 
daughter, washed some of our clothes, and 
next morning ironed them ; and in the fore- 
noon John Powell accompanied us to Caleb 
Spencer’s at Renslearville. This part of the 
country is very high—mountains in every di- 
rection. The highest isthe Catskill. On our 
way J. P. stopped for us to get out and take 
a view around. The prospect was great ; we 
could see into several States—Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut. 


(To be continued.) 
tienen 


friend they knew years ago. There has al- 
ways been a Jife-force, a soul power, in that 
precious woman, that I have seldom if ever 
known equalled, and it seems strong to the 
last. B. H. 


Extract from a letter of Sarah E. Wright, dated 
Montreal, Canada, 6th mo. 26, 1870. 
To Keziah Gillingham: 

I expect thee wouldst like to hear some- 
thing about Margaret Brown. She is pretty 
well in health, and though she does not go 
out to Yearly Meeting, she enjoyed the so- 
ciety of Friends,—some of the time, ration- 
ally, and appreciated it much. 

At times she would relate her experience 
with great clearness and force, to the melting 
of the large company that daily surrounded 
her. On one occasion she preached one of 
the best sermons I ever heard,—long to be 
remembered by all present. When done, she 
remarked, “This was unexpected, friends. I 
hope you will all profit by it.” 

She sat at the head of the table nearly 
every meal, (at the time of Yearly Meeting, ) 
often enlivening the company by her offhand, 
cheerful remarks. She would several times 
a day ask different friends if they knew her 
husband? When answered, she would say, 
“Oh! he was a noble fellow, but he has gone 
and left me. I can go to him, but he cannot 
come back to me. Well, it is all right—it 
won't be long I have to wait.” 

Sometimes she would exclaim, “ There is no 
Society under Heaven that enjoys such privi- 
leges as we do in our religious meetings and 
our social comminglings.” 

She would often ask if we all had comfort- 
able lodgings, and, being always answered in 
the affirmative, she would say, “I expected 
you had. Ever since I was little, I always 
had a great desire to be able to entertain 
Friends: now see how I am blessed, knowing 
my children are capable and well able to make 
so many comfortable,” &c. 

MOTHER’S LOVE. 

Lamartine beautifully illustrates a moth- 
er’s love in the following words: “In some 
spring freshet a river widely washed its shores 
and rent away a bough whereon a bird had 
built a cottage for her summer hope. Down 
the white and whirling stream drifted the 
green branch, its wicker cup of unfledged 
song, and fluttering beside it as it went, the 
mother bird. Unheeding the roaring river, 
on she went, her cries of agony and fear 
piercing the pauses in the storm. How like 
the love of the old-fashioned mother, who fol- 
lowed the child she had plucked from her 
heart all over the world. Swept away by 
passion that child might be, it mattered not, 
though he was bearing away with him the 















Poor and miserable as this life is, we have 
all of us free access to all that is great and 
good and happy; and we carry within our- 
selves the key to all the treasures that Hea- 
ven can bestow. We starve in the midst of 
plenty,—groan under infirmities, with the 
remedy in our own hands; we live and die 
without knowing and feeling anything of the 
oue only Good, whilst we have it in our power 
to know and enjoy it as really and truly as 
we know and feel the power of this world. 
For heaven is near to our souls as this world 
is to our bodies. God, the only Good of all 
intelligent natures, is not an absent or distant 
God, but is more present to and in our souls 
than our own bodies; and we are strangers 
to heaven and without God in the world, for 
this only reason, that we want the spirit of 
prayer, which alone can, and which never 
fails to, unite us with the one only Good, and 
to open heaven and the kingdom of God 
within us. A root set in the finest soil and 
the best climate, and blessed with all that sun, 
air and rain can do for it, is not in so sure a 
way of its growth to perfection as every man 
may be who aspires after that which God is 
really and infinitely desirous to give him. 
For the sun meets not the springing bud that 
stretches toward him with half that certainty 
with which God, the source of all good, com- 
municates himself to the soul that longs to 
partake of him.— Law’s “ Spirit of Prayer.” 





— — ter 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Sanpy Sprine, Mp., 7th mo. 27, 1870. 

My dear friend —While at Woodlawn last 
week, Keziah Gillingham showed me a letter 
she had received from Sarah E. Wright, an 
Elder of their meeting, who attended the late 
Genesee Yearly Meeting at Pickering, in 
Canada, and thinking it may interest thee, as 
it does me, I enclose thee a copy of what she 
said about our valued, aged Friend, Margaret 
Brown. Margaret’s friends will recognize the 
description, in every point, as that of the dear 
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fragrance of the shattered roof-tree, yet that 
mother was with him, a Ruth through all his 
life, and a Rachel at ‘his death.” 


ines 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


a find it harder to preserve my own confi- 
dence in the purity of my heart and its mo- 
tives, than the confidence of others. Self 
creeps in at such unexpected places, and 
where it is least looked for. It is so much 
easier to do a worthy deed in the presence of 
those who will appreciate it, than where it 
will be unseen and unknown. LI strive to 
“know myself” and keep a pure heart for the 
eyes of “One who seeth in secret,” yet I am 
often humbled and ashamed, and ‘have to cast 
myself upon His mercy, who knoweth our 
frame and “discerns between infirmity and 
sin.” 

The little poem with that title in thy 
“Watchword” was a great comfort to me some 
time ago, when I first began to search earn- 
estly after the Truth, and was almost in des- 
pair when I had given way to any weakness 
The verse, 

‘© His gentle eyes are on thy soul forever, 
He marks the anguish of the strife within, | 
Reads the perplexities thou canst not sever, 
Discerns between infirmity and sin,’’ 
‘ seemed to come like an inspiration, and I was 
encouraged, 
‘*From His eyes so pure and deep, to borrow 
Light and encouragement for every thing.” 

I want thee to know how precious that little 
book has been and is to us. We are reading 
from it now every morning at the break fast 
table, after our children are quietly seated, 
the two verses or promises for the day; and 
we have often remarked the peculiar fitness 
to our need. I feel that it is and will be 
blessed to us and ours, and I felt like telling 
thee of it, so that it may be some little con- 
firmation that it is prospering in the work 
whereunto it was sent. For although when 
we do any work like that, from a sense of 
duty or a feeling of its need, it is its own re- 
ward, yet reassurances are sometimes granted 
us, I think, to give us encouragement and 
confidence and faith for further labors. We 
are both striving to keep our lamps burning, 
though I am conscious that mine gives a very 
feeble and unsteady light oftentimes. ’s 
shines more brightly, partly because of the 
difference in temperament, chivfly because of 
greater faithfgness. We both feel the need 
of all the help we can get. 





FROM 








Long indeed has the pen slumbered, but a 
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hope has been cherished that there has not 
been a state of forgetfulness, but rather a 
peaceful silence, in which the heart and af- 
fections have kept alive; for let me assure 
thee, my dear friend, the days have been few, 
if any, that thou hast not been had in sweet 
remembrance ; and at seasons assurances have 
been given, that though thou may have been 
travelling as through the deeps with clouds 
overhead, yet Heavenly Goodness has been 
near; and through these clouds come the 
gentle, refreshing showers which, with the 
warmth of the sun following, give life and 
vitality to the Christian traveller. Is it not 
so, beloved friend, in the outward? Should 
we have rain if no clouds preceded it? And 
were it so that we had continued sunshine,— 
neither night seasons nor clouds,—would not 
that light, by its continued rays, produce in 
time dryness, -barrenness and a drouth, the 
very reverse of that enlivening state pr oduced 
by the changes of day and night, alternate 
clouds and sunshine? 

While sitting in meeting to-day, my atten- 
tion was arrested and drawn towards some of 
my friends, and in nearness of affection my 
spirit salated thee asa sister beloved; and 
this feeling remaining, I thought I felt suf- 
ficient to warrant me in telling thee so. And 
let me say, my dear friend, gird up the loins 
of thy mind, be strong, and put on the whole 
armor; so shalt thou be blessed, and be a 
blessing to others. Thus thou wilt be able to 
help the weak, the aged and infirm, who are 
sometimes ready to faint by the way. We 
indeed have need of warriors in this our day, 


| when we behold so many like broken bows, 


starting and twisting aside. Oh that the sin- 
cere in heart may live near the Fountain of 
life, knowing every thing of the creature 
brought under the dominion of the Creator, 
and into that state that they can truly say, 
“Not my will, but thine, O Lord, be done!” 
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PHIL ADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 6, 1870, 





MARRIED. 
CARPENTER—BASSETT.—Near Salem, N. J., on 
the 24th of Sccond mo., 1870, at the residence of 
the bride’s father, by Friends’ ceremony, 8. Preston 
Carpenter, of Salem, N. J., to Rebecca Bassett, 
daughter of Elisha Bassett, of the same place. 


—__ ——~~0e 


DIED. 

SMITH.—On the morning of the 21st of Seventh 
month, 1870, Edgar K. Smith, in his 2lst year; a 
member of Green St. Monthly Meeting, Philada. 

HUGHES.—At Yonge St., Ontario, on the 30th of 
Fifth month, 1870, Sarah, wife of Joel Hughes, in 
the 76th year of her age; an esteemed elder of 
Yonge St. Monthly Meeting, —-a station for which 
she was well qualified, possessing a large share of 
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tender, sympathetic feeling, which endeared her to 
aliwho knew her. Before the close of her long and 
suffering illness, endured with great patience, she 
manifested perfect resignation to her approaching 
dissolution, and the parting with those nearest her 
was made easy. Upon being told she would soon 
be released, she calmly answered, ‘‘I trust I shall 
be better off. Yes, I have had an assurance that I 
shall be at rest when my sufferings here are over.’’ 
When the summons came, her lamp was found 
trimmed and burning. 
sionals 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
8th mo. 7th, Alloway’s Creek, N. J., 3 P.M. 
“ ‘* Moorestown, N. J., 3 P.M. 
Penn’s Manor, Pa., 10 A.M. 
Washington, D.C., 11 A.M. 
Alexandria, Va., 4 P.M. 
South Farmington, N.Y, 3 P.M. 
14th, Flushing, L. I, 11 A.M. 
‘¢ Greenwich, N. J., 3 P.M. 
sabia anit 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTERS FROM THE EAST.—NO. VIII. 
After leaving Galilee we passed through 
the plain of Geneserat and lunched at Joseph’s 
Well, where it is said Joseph was sold by his 
brethren to the Egyptians. Our encampment 
for the night was at Safed, a town held saered 
by the Jews as the place where their Messiah 
is expected to appear. Beautiful groves of 
pomegranates were in full bloom in a glen 
near the town, and everything gave evidence 
of a better condition than in most of the vil- 
lages we haveseen. Nature has been profuse 
in her bounty where man seems too indolent 
tolabor. We have frequently ridden for miles 
through beds of wild flowers of the greatest 
variety and richness of color, contrasting 
finely with the rich green turf in which they 
areset. We concluded there were at least fifty 
varieties beautiful enough to grace any gar-| 
den ; scarlet poppies, and white, and brilliant 
blue flowers, were sometimes mingled together, 
seeming to form rich boquets; and again each 
filled a bed by itself, all artistically arranged 
as though by the hand of a skilful gardener. 
Thickets of oleanders in full bloom extended 
for miles; in short, I never imagined such al 
profusion of wild bloom and beauty, and 
felt sorry that I had made no preparation for | 
preserving specimens. 
4th mo. 14th. Two days journeying from | 
Safed brought us to Cvesarea Philippi; it 
was here that Jesus said to Peter, “Thou | 
art Peter, and upon this rock will [| 
build my church.” Our encampment is 
on the side of a ‘beautiful stream, and 
at a short distance is the fountain from which | 
issue the head waters of the Jordan. A 
mysterious looking cave is near by, over | 
Which are some ruins of a temple built by the | 
Romans, whose works seem to have spread 
into so many lands, and wherever found are 
distinguished for their massive solidity. 


Our ride from Banias, or Ceesarea Philippi, 
to Damascus was extremely disagreeable, and 
became extremely pleasant as the weather 
varied. Our first day’s journey was over steep 
mountain passes, and through water-courses, 
with a cold, piercing wind driving the rain 
into our faces. We halted at mid day on the 
side of a barren hill, where our men kindled 
a fire out of the few furze bushes they could 
find, and we were nicely warmed, smoked, and 
covered with ashes, as the wind played with 
the fire and the cowering crowd around it. 
The next day was clear and fine; we had 
eight hours riding, and after travelling 
through a sterile-looking country, suddenly 
arrived at a rich plain fertile with grain and 
olive trees. The garden in which our lunch 
was spread formed a striking contrast to 
yesterday’s resting place. The water of the 
river Pharpar gives beauty and richness to 
this plain, and as we approached Damascus, 
the road wound for miles among and along 
gardens crowded with almond, orange, lemon, 
fig, peach, and apricot trees. 

4th mo. 18th. And now in one of the 
“gardens by the river” Abana our tents are 
pitched, in the oldest city in the world, 
founded, it is said, by the great grandson of 
Noah, and existing as a city through all the 
vicissitudes of time, war, and changes of 
dynasties. It was probably on the road over 
which we travelled, that as Paul was journey- 
ing “he came near Damascus, and suddenly 
there shined round about him a light from 
Heaven.” The house of Judas is shown, into 
which he went after yielding to the vision ; the 
window of the house from which the disciples 
let him down in a basket is of course also to be 
visited, but the street itself is certainly the 
same and retains its ancient name. Through 
all the dimness of tradition, enough of certain 
interest attaches to all this portion of country 
to furnish sources of continued gratification 
to the traveller. ‘To-day we ascended one of 
the lowest hills of the range of Anti- Lebanon, 
in order to have a view of Damascus with its 
bright buildings, mosques, minarets, and 
cupolas, set as a gem in an expanse of green 
gardens, some thirty or forty miles in cir- 
cumference; these are suddenly terminated 
by the bare limestone rocks or mountains 
that environ the plain, and form a striking 
contrast to its luxuriant verdure. This great 
fertility is owing to the complete system of 
irrigation by which the waters of the Pharpar 
and Abana are led through numerous chan- 
nels and tiny rills to refresh the land. When 
one sees the sparkling water and all that is 
due to it, it seems no marvel that the ex- 
clamation was made, “ Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel?” Returning to the city 
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we passed through winding streets, narrow 

courts, and curious Jow archways. Crowds of 

“om were about the cafes, seated cross- 

egged on thin Persian rugs, some gambling, 

some reading, nearly all smoking, others read- 

ing aloud from the Arabian nights. The faces 

of the women were entirely covered with 

fancy figured handerchiefs ; loose white robes, 

thrown over their heads, and falling to their 

feet, gave them the appearance of spectres, 

particularly when they are seen, as is fre- 

quently the case, collected in great numbers 

in the cemeteries, looking as if just risen from 

the tombs. The bazaars here are called ex- 

cellent, second only to those of Constantinople, 

but the difficulty of buying anything is great: 

the shoe bazaar, the silk bazaar, that of the 

silversmith, &c., each occupy a separate street 

or avenue. The shops are about like the 

windows of the stores in Philadelphia, with 

' the sash taken out and some shelves put in 

the back part, with the owner sitting on a 

rug or cushion, smoking his pipe, or, as I saw 

one the other day, reading aloud, while his 

customers were standing by awaiting his 

leisure. It seems strange to be in these cities 

where the name of a Christian is held in dis- 

like. We were shown the place where the 

massacre of the Christians took place a few 

years ago, when 2,500 men were slain in one 

day. The private houses in Damascus are 

mean-looking on the outside, the entrarices 

| rough and uninviting; we were, therefore, 

|. much surprised on entering them at the 

beauty and richness displayed within. Pass- 

ing through the humble-looking entrance we 

found ourselves in a large court-yard with 

tesselated marble pavement and marble 

| fountains in the centre; saloons around, with 

marble floors, arabesque ceilings, and divans 

covered with gold embroidered satin; these 

rooms opening into gardens bright with 

flowers, vines, and fruit trees. In one of the 

houses the lady came forward and insisted up- 

on our taking coffee and seating ourselves for a 

visit; an honor we were obliged to decline, 

though obliged to her for her courtesy, which 

! enabled us to gratify our curiosity by the 

sight of her party seated in the garden, 

dressed in bright-colored jackets embroidered 

i with gold, and smoking the everlasting pipes. 

| She herself was quite pretty and loaded with 
diamonds. 

From Damascus we had a pleasant journey 
to Baalbek, passing over the Anti-Lebanon 
range of mountains, and having glimpses 
during the first day of the most delightfully 
green, luxuriant little valleys, with orchards 
of mulberries, apricots, apples and cherries, 
fine spreading walnuts, and fig trees. Every- 
thing was of the richest growth, and contrasted 

strongly with the barren chalk hills above, 






























































































































































































































































































































































cedar trees beside the waters.” 
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still showing the value of the mountaig 
streams, whose waters turned in all directions 


cause this richness of green. After seeing the 


difference between the desert sandy waste, 


without water supplies, and this abundant 
productiveness, we can better understand 
the frequent allusion made in Scripture 
to fountains and streams of water. “ Ag 
the valleys are they spread forth, a 


gardens by the river side, as trees of lign aloes, 


which the Lord has planted,” and “‘as the 
The second 
day we followed the course of the Barada, 
which, breaking its way through the chain 


of the Anti-Lebanon mountains by a deep 
gorge, forms one of the wildest and finest 
of mountain scenes. 


Our road lay for a time 
along a projecting cliff on the brink of 
torrent, and afterwards descended into the 
broad valley of Bukka or ancient Coclosyria, 
which lies between the parallel ranges of 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. Here are found 
the magnificent old Roman ruins of Baalbek, 
of which it is almost in vain to attempt 
description. They originally consisted first of 
an immense flight of steps leading up some 
twenty feet to the old Pheenician platform; 
then a very large hexagonal court; next the 
great court before the temple, four hundred 
and forty by three hundred and seventy feet, 
the walls of which consisted of magnificent 
marble rooms and _ niches, all carved in most 
exquisite designs ; then came the temple itself, 
now all gone except six of the outer columns, 
with the frieze above them; of these there 
were originally fifty-four, each about seventy 
feet high and seven feet in diameter : they are 
the richest specimen of Corinthian pillars and 
frieze we have ever seen. In the wall at the 
other end of the platform, on these large stones, 
each of which is about sixty-three feet long, 
thirteen feet high and thirteen feet thick, there 
are nine other stones each 31 feet long, and 
in the quarry near by lies one cut, but not 
removed, 68 feet long and 14 feet square, 
which weighs about 1100 tons. Alongside 
of the great court there is still remaining a 
splendid large marble temple with surround- 
ing columns, something like those at Girard 
College. It was not roofed in, and was very 
richly adorned with pillars and mouldings 
within. The doorway is over 40 feet high, 
with exceedingly beautiful sculptured work 
around it. These ruins are supposed to have 
been built about 1,600 years ago, and 
altogether must be considered among the 
finest in the world. From Baalbek we rode 
to Houra, and next day took the only carriage 
road to Syria. It is a splendid macadamized 
turnpike over the Lebanon, in a pass 5,600 
feet high, the upper peaks being over 10,000 
feet and covered with perpetual snow; these 
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were in full view upon one side, while as we 

descended we could look down upon hills, 

terraced and covered with vinevards and fruit 

trees, the view including also Beyrout, with 

the surrounding plain and the Mediterranean 

Sea. For nine miles we had this beautiful 

panorama constantly before us, parts of which 

we thought surpassed the finest points on the 

Corniche road. We left Beyrout 4th mo. 20th, 

under great disadvantages, in a ship crowded 

with pilgrims returning from Jerusalem, every 

available place on the boat being brought into 

requisition on which to deposit some miserable 

mortal. One of our room mates, I know not 

of what nation, groaned all nlght with sea- 

sickness, and called upon Mahomet, who 

seemed encirely oblivious to her prayers for 

aid. She left at Cyprus, as much to our satis- 

faction as her own. One night’s sailing car- | 
ried us to Cyprus, where our boat remained all | 
day, but the wind was so high that the few 
who ventured ashore were wetted through. 
In about two days more we reached Rhodes, 
when the weather became delightful. Life 
became brighter to us who had been so heart- 
sick and weak stomached, and we sat on the 
deck and actuaily enjoyed (I had better say 
almost enjoyed) the sight of the beautiful 
islands so profusely scattered in the Archi- 
pelago, many of which were green to the 
water's edge. We passed Patmos, whence St. 
John wrote the Revelation, and towards 
evening had a fine view of Samos, with its 
towering peaks rising behind a lower range, 
wooded to the water’s blue edge; some 
fleecy clouds among the mountains caught 
the sun’s setting rays, forming a most beauti- 
ful picture. During the night the boat 
stopped at Scio, and arrived at Smyrna on 
the morning of the 30th. This city is beau- 
tifully situated on the sea, and appears to 
have European habits engrafted on its Asiatic 
nature. We saw a large amount of columns, 
cornices, and ornaments of marble, lying in 
Smyrna, which had been brought from the 
ruins of the temple of Ephesus, and were 
soon to be employed in the erection of a 
mosque. 

I fear that the hasty sketches of our trip 
through Syria contained in my letters, written 
at night, after a fatiguing day of riding or 
sight seeing, will convey to you but faint 
impressions,of that deeply-interesting country, 
and give a very inadequate idea of the 
pleasure and profit to be derived from Eastern 
travel, 

— oP 
TO-DAY. 
Lo, here hath been dawning another blue day ; 
Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away? 


Out of eternity this new day is born; 
Into eternity at night will return. 
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Behold it aforetime no eye ever did ; 
So soon it forever from all eyes is hid. 


Here hath been dawning another blue day; 
Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away ? 
° — Thomas Carlyle. 


aa inaiaiba 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FRIENDS IN SOUTH CAROLINA—AGAIN, 


Since the publication of “ Extracts from 
the Annals of Newberry,” in Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer of 28th of Fifth month last, the Edi- 
tors have handed me a communication from 
C.0’Neall, of Benjaminville, !l., taking excep- 
tions to the statements of his cousin, John Bel- 
ton O’Neall, and asking a hearing. He says: 

“Having been one of the members that 
acted on that theatre, I am not willing that 
some things there named should pass into 
matter of fact history, as it will, through 
Friends’ Paper, without some correction and 
comment.” 

The “Annals of Newberry” constituted 
those statements matter of history, whether 
fact or fable-—not Friends’ Paper. 

“ For although cousin John Belton O’Neall 
was a birthright member, a son of the pious 
Hugh O’Neall, whose memory he so sacredly 
cherishes, and a man of high moral integrity, 
one of the Supreme Judges of the State Court, 
yet his association was not with Friends. 
His early life was spent in the study and 
practice of the law, in the village of New- 
berry, which constitues the emporium of the 
District he wrote the annals of; or, as a 
statesman, in the Legislative Council at Co- 
lumbia, where he imbibed all the feelings of 
the aspiring politician, whose success and ele- 
vation depended entirely on the surrounding 
slaveholding population, and in after life 
constituted him aslaveholder. And there it 
washe got the story of a Zachary Dicks 
having created a panic, under a pretended 
gift of prophecy; thereby arousing a super- 
stitious dread of a San Domingo massacre in 
the minds of Friends, if they did not come 
out of slavery.” 

It cannot be denied that a knowledge of 
the horrors of San Domingo did create a 
wide-spread panic in the domain of slave- 
dom, and which was only relieved by the de- 
lusive scheme of African Colonization,—a 
futile attempt to arrest the rapid repletion of 
the colored population, by the slow depletion 
of a few colonists. 

“ Assisted by Friends’ votes, this John B. 
O’Neall was placed in the Legislative Coun- 
cil of South Carolina, where, through his in- 
fluence, thé slave-trade from Virginia (as it 
was called) was stopped; and there it was 
that the impassioned eloquence of John B. 
O'’Neall, and a young Randolph (a descend- 
ant of Pocahontas) from the Charleston Dis- 
trict, called to their aid the horrors of the 
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San Domingo revolution, and painted it in| 2d, Was it the cause of the exodus of 
such glowing terms, that there was not a dry | Friends from 8. Carolina? 
face in the Hall.” I think the conclusion is obvious, from 
How inconsistent! how absurd! for this| this and other testimony, that there had 
same John B. O’Neall afterwards to ones long -been a deep-rooted and well-founded 
Friends of yielding toa foolish panie,—a| fear and dread of the prospective dangers of 
superstitious fear of an institution which never | slavery; dangers which were probably post. 
harmed them or any other body of people.” poned by the “hopeful confidence and patient 
The explanation is, however, at hand. waiting of the slaves for deliverance, by and 
“The measure was unpopular with the | through the persevering labors of their anti- 
slaveholders, and lost for them, for a while, | slavery friends; dangers which were antici 
their seats in that Body, and it seems pated and averted, by the terrible retribution 
changed John B.’s course on the slavery | of a gigantic civil war. 
question, and made him willing to ascribe to| So long as the Friends felt that they poe 
Zachary Dicks that piece of his own elo-| sessed any influence to mitigute the evils of 
quence.” slavery, or to alleviate the sufferings of the 
“To the credit of South Carolina Friends, | slave, they stood always ready to lend a help. 
suffer me to say they were an upright minded, | ing hand. They could not dare to desert 
intelligent people, influenced by no supersti-| the duties of their post, yet, as the heart of 
tious panic to desert a post of duty where| Pharoah became more hardened, steeled 
thev could be useful. The objection, no| against the appeals of justice and of mercy; 
doubt, to granting Uncle Abijah a certificate, —and they found themselves powerless to 
arose from the conclusion that Friends could! save others; they rightly concluded that 
still be useful there, and should not desert | they were at liberty to seek their own safety 
their post.” by flight, as Lot did, out of Sodom. 
“ But the heart-appalling conflict between ADDENDA. 
freedom and slavery was constantly before] “Such is the love and respect in which I 
their eyes;—master and slave murdering | hold the memory of those ancient worthies, 
each: other, (almost a monthly occurrence )|that were I possessed of the means of pub- 
whilst the crack of the overseer’s whip, “a lishing, it would be a pleasure to me to 
the screams of the poor African for mercy: | spend my leisure hours, in this the evening of 
a sound continually greeting their ears, as | my days, in writing out their remembered 
well as the wail of parents and children on | reminiscences.” C. ON. 
the auctioneer’s block, where they were as I hope our friend, C. O'Neall, will remem: 
unfeelingly separated as any beasts of burden. | per that the pages of the Intellige ‘neer might 
Oh! how often have I seen my aged father| he made a suitable medium for such “ remi- 


leave the handles of his plow, and walk with | niscences” as would interest and instruct the 





a pious negro a mile or more, to try to save Friendly reader. E. M. 
him from his master’s s lash, for the offence of sceptics 
having visited his wife and children the pre- LEND A HELPING HAND 
vious evening.” : Lift a little! Lift a little! 

“Friends believed that an avenging hand Neighbor, lend a helping hand 
would follow all this, and that it would be To that heavy-laden brother, 
washed away in blood; as had been the Who for weakness scarce cau stand. 


What to thee with thy strong muscle, 
Seems a light and easy load, 
Is to him a ponderous burden, 


world’s past experience, Often, oh! often, 
have I seen the briny tears coursing dow 0 


the furrowed cheeks of my aged mother, when Cumbering his pilgrim road. 
expostulating with my ‘father (the last to Lift a little! Lift a little! 

leave) about the impropriety of leaving Effort gives one added strength ; 
their comfortable southern home, in the de- That which stagvers him at rising, 
cline of life, to make one in the comparatively, > on eee length. 
unimproved western wilds. To whom his ‘Not thy salen iil Ghemnak eenen 3 
answer would be—Cease, dear .wife, of such ” 


. ag It is God makes lives to differ, 
anxiety and grief, for I cannot bear the idea Some from wailing, some from song. 


of being buried here, in a land my children Lift a little! Lift a little ! 
will live to see flooded with blood ;—(which Many they that need thy aid; 


proved to be true).” Many lying on the road-side, 
From this analysis there appears to be a Neath misfortune’s dreary shade. 

duplex issue between the O’Nealls. The } He oe ieee amie aoe 

panic cannot be denied ; but— Suiuisneauiiacani aieacnan 


jag ° But with heart and arms extended, 
Ist. Was it rational and well grounded, or Be the Good Samaritan. 


only a foolish and superstitious fear ?—and — Selected. 
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THANKFULNESS. 


My God, I thank Thee, who hast made 
The earth so bright ; 

So full of splendor and of joy, 
Beauty and light; 

£0 many glorious things are here, 
Noble and right ! 


I thank Thee, too, that Thou hast made 
Joy to abound ; 

So many gentle thoughts and deeds 
Circling us round, 

That in the darkest spot of earth 
Some love is found. 

I thank Thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain; 

That shadows fall on brightest hours ; 
That thorns remain ; 

So that earth’s bliss may be our guide, 
Aud not our chain. 


For Thou who knowest, Lord, how soon 
Our weak heart clings, 

Hast given us joys, tender and true, 
Yet all with wings, 

So that we see, gleaming on high, 
Diviner things. 


I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou has kept 
The best in store; 

We have enough, yet not too much, 
To long for more: 

A yearning for a deeper peace, 
Not known before. 


Ithank Thee, Lord, that here our souls, 
Though amply blest, 

Can never find, although they seek, 
A perfect rest— 

Nor ever shall, until they lean 
On Jesus’ breast. 


omen Nici 
From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE GREATEST SEA-WAVE EVER KNOWN. 
BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A., F-R.A.S. 


On August 13, 1868, one of the most terrible 
calamities which has ever visited a people be- 
fell the unfortunate inhabitants of Peru. 
that land earthquakes are nearly as commonas 
rain-storms are with us; and shocks by which 
whole cities are changed into a heap of ruins are 
by no means unfrequent. 
“the land of earthquakes,” as Humboldt has 
termed it, no such catastrophe as that of 
August, 1868, had occurred within the 
It was not one city which 
was Jaid in ruins, but a whole empire. 
who perished were counted by tens of thous- 
ands, while the property destroyed by the 
earthquake was valued at millions of pounds 
sterling. 
Although so many months have passed 
since this terrible calamity took place, scien- 
tific men have been busily engaged until 
quite recently in endeavoring to ascertain the 
teal significance of the various events which 
were observed during and after the occurrence 
The geographers of Ger- 
many have taken a special interest in inter- 
preting the evidence affurded by this great 
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—Adelaide Proctor. 


Yet even in Peru, 


Those 
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manifestation of nature’s powers. ‘Two papers 
have been written recently on the great 
earthquake of August 13, 1868, one by Pro- 
fessor Von, Hochstetter, the other by Herr 
Von Tschudi, which present an interesting ac- 
count of the various effects by land and by 
sea, which resulted from the tremendous up- 
heaving force to which the western flanks of 
the Peruvian Andes were subjected on that 
day. The effects on land, although surprising 
and terrible, yet only differ in degree from 
those which have been observed in cther 
earthquakes, But the progress of the great 
sea-wave whick was generated by the up- 
heaval of the Peruvian shores and propagated 
over the whole of the Pacifie Ocean, differs 
altogether from any earthquake-phenomena 
before observed. Other earthquakes have 
indeed been followed by oceanic disturbances. 
Sut these have been accompanied by terres- 
trial motions, so as to suggest the idea that 
they had been caused by the motion of the 
sea bottom, or the neighboring land. In no 
instance has it ever before been known that 
a well-marked wave of enormous proportions 
should have been propazated over the largest 
ocean tract on our globe, by an earth-shock 
whose direct action was limited to a relatively 
small region, and that region not situated in 
the centre, but on one sire of the wide area 
traversed by the wave. 

We propose to give a brief sketch of the 
hisiory of this enormous sea-wave. In the 
first place, however, it may be well to remind 
the reader of a few of the more prominent 
features of the great shock to which this wave 
owed its origin. 

It was at Arequipa, at the foot of the lofty 
voleanic mountain Misti, that the most terri- 
ble effects of the great earthquake were 
experienced. Within historic times Misti 
has poured forth no lava-streams, but that 
the volcano is not extinct is clearly evidenced 
by the fact that in 1542 an enormous mass of 
dust and ashes was vomited forth from its 
crater. On August 13, 1868, Misti showed 
no signs of being disturbed. So far as their 
voleanic neighbor was concerned, the 44,000 
inhabitants of Arequipa had no reason to 
anticipate the catastrophe which presently 
befell them. At five minutes past five an 
earthquake shock was experienced, which, 
though severe, seems to have worked little 
mischief. Half a minute later, however, a 
terrible noise was heard beneath the earth; a 
second shock more violent than the first was 
felt, and then began a swaying motion, 
gradually increasing in intensity. In the 
course of the first minute this motion had 
become so violent that the inhabitants ran in 
terror out of their houses into the streets and 
squares. In the two next minutes the sway- 
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ing movement had so increased, that the 
more lightly-built houses were cast to the 
ground, and the ftying people could scarcely 
keep their feet. “And now,” shys Von 
Tschudi, “ there followed during two or three 
minutes a terriblescene. The swaying motion 
which had hitherto prevailed changed into 
fierce vertical upheaval. The subterranean 
roaring increased in the most terrifying man- 
ner: then there were heard the heart- piercing 
shrieks of the wretched people, the bursting 
of walls, the crashing fall of houses and 
churches, while over all rolled thick clouds 
of a yellowish-black dust, which, had they 
been poured forth many minutes longer, would 
have suffocated thousands.” Although the 
shocks had lasted but a few minutes, the whole 
town was destroyed. Not one building 
remained uninjured, and there were few which 
did not lie in shapeless heaps of ruins. 

At Taena and Arica, the earthquake was 
less severe, but strange and terrible phe- 
nomena followed it. At the former place a 
circumstance occurred, the cause and nature 
of which yet remain a mystery. About tiree 
hours after the earthquake, in other words, at 
about eight o’clock in the evening, an 
intensely brilliant light made its appearance 
above the neighboring mountain. It lasted 
for fully half an hour, and has been ascribed 
to the eruption of some as yet unknown 
volcano. 

At Arica, the sea-wave produced even more 
destructive effects than had been caused by 
the earthquake. About twenty minutes after 
the first earth-shock, the sea was seen to retire 
as if about to leave theshore wholly dry: but 
presently its waters returned with tremendous 
force. A mighty. wave, whose length seemed 
unmeasurable, was seen advancing like a 
dark wail upon the unfortunate town, a large 
part of which was overwhelmed by it. Two 
ships, the Peruvian corvette America and 
the United States “double-ender” Waterree, 


were carried nearly half a mile to the north of 


Arica, beyond the railroad which runs to 
Tacna, and there left stranded high and dry. 
This enormous wave was considered by the 
English vice-consul at Arica to have been 
fully fifty feet in height. 

At Chala, three such waves swept in after 
the first shocks of earthquake. ‘They over- 
flowed rearly the whole town, the sea passing 
more than half a mile beyond its usual limits. 

At Islay and Iquique similar phenomena 
were manifested. At the former town the 
sea flowed in no less than five times, and 
each time with greater force. Afterwards 
the motion gradually diminished, but even 
an hour and a half after the commencement 
of this strange disturbance, the waves still 
ran forty feet above the ordinary level. At 
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— ee 
Iquique, the people beheld the inrushing 
wave whilst it was still a great way off. 4 
dark blue mass of water, some fifty feet iy 
height, was seen sweeping in upon the towg 
with inconceivable rapidity. An_ island 


lying before the harbor was completely sub. 


merged by the great wave, which still came 
rushing on, black with the mud and slime jg 
had swept from the sea bottom. Those who 
witnessed its progress from the upper bal. 
conies of their houses, and presently saw ity 
black mass rushing close beneath their feet, 
looked on their safety as a miracle. Many 
buildings were indeed washed away, and in 
the low-lying parts of the town there wasg 
terrible loss of Sife. After passing far inland 
the wave slowly returned seawards, and 
strangely enough the sea, which elsewher 
heaved and tossed for hours after the first 
great wave had swept over it, here came soon 
to rest. 

At Callao a yet more singular instance was 
afforded of the effect which circumstances 
may have upon the motion of the sea after 
a great earthquake has disturbed it. In 
former earthquakes Callao has suffered 
terribly from the effects of the great sea-wave, 
In fact, on two several occasions, the whole 
town has been destroyed, and nearly all its 
inhabitants have been drowned, through the 
inrush of precisely such waves as flowed into 
the ports of Arica and Chala. But upon this 
occasion the centre of subterranean disturb 
ance must have been so situated that. either 
the wave was diverted from Callao, or more 
probably two waves reached Callao from 
different sources and at different times, so that 
the two undulations partly counteracted each 
other. Certain it is that although the water 
retreated strangely from the coast near 
Callao, insomuch that a wide tract of the sea 
bottom was uncovered, there was no inrushing 
wave comparable with those described above, 
The sea afterwards rose and fell in an irregu- 
lar manner, a circumstance confirming the 
supposition that the cisturbance was caused 
by two distinct oscillations. Six hours after 
the occurrence of the earth-shock, the double 
oscillations seem for awhile to have worked 
themselves into unison, for at this time three 
considerable waves rolled in upon the town. 
But clearly these waves must not be compared 
with those which in other instances had made 
their appearance within half an hour of the 
earth-throes. There is little reason to doubt 
that if the separate oscillations had reinforced 
each other earlier, Callao would have been 
completely destroyed. As it was a considerable 
amount of mischief was effected; but the 
motion of the sea presently became irregular 
again, and so continued until the morning of 
August 14th, when it began to ebb with some 
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regularity. But during the 14th there were 
oecasional renewals of the irregular motion, 
and several days elapsed before the regular 
ebb and flow of the sea were resumed. 

Such were among the phenomena presented 
jn the region where the earthquake itself was 
felt. It will be seen at once, that within this 
region, or rather along that portion of the sea- 
coast, Which falls within the central region of 
disturbance, the true character of the sea- 
wave generated by the earthquake could not 
be recognized. If a rock fall from a lofty 
cliff into a comparatively shallow sea, the 
water around the place where the rock has 
fallen is disturbed in an irregular manner. 
The sea seems at the place to leap up and 
down; elsewhere one wave seems to beat 
against another, and the sharpest eye can 
detect no law in the motions of the seething 
waters. But presently, outside the scene of 
disturbance, a circular wave is seen to form, 
and if the motion of this wave be watched, it 
is seen to present the most striking contrast 
with the turmoil and confusion at its centre. 
It sweeps onwards and outwards in a regular 
undulation. Gradually it loses its circular fig- 
ure(unless the sea-bottom happens to be unusu- 
ally level), showing that although its motion is 
everywhere equally regular, it is not every- 
where equally swift. A wave of this sort, 
though incomparably vaster, swept swiftly 
away on every side from the scene of the 

reat earthquake near the Peruvian Andes. 

thas been calculated that the width of this 

wave varied from one million to five million 
feet, or roughly from 200 to 1,000 miles, 
while, when in mid: Pacific, the length of the 
wave, measured along its summit in a widely 
curved path from one side to another of the 
great ocean, cannot have been less than 8,000 
miles. 

We cannot tell how deep-seated was the 
centre of subterranean action; but there can 
be no doubt it was very deep indeed, because 
otherwise the shock felt in towns separated 
from each other by hundreds of miles, could 
not have been so nearly contemporaneous. 
Thererefore the portion of the earth’s crust 
upheaved must have been enormous. For 
the length of the region where the direct 
effects of the earthquake were perceived is 
estimated by Professor Von Hochstetter at 
no less than 240 miles. The breadth of the 
region is unknown, because the slope of the 
Andes on one side and the ocean on the other 
concealed the motion of the earth’s crust. 

The great ocean-wave swept, as we have 


said, in all directions around the scene of the 
Over a large part of its course 
its passage was unnoted, because in the open 
sea the effects even of so vast an undulation 
could not be perceived. A ship would slowly 


_earth-throe. 
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rise as the crest of the great wave passed 
under her and then as slowly sink again. This 
may seem strange, at first sight, when it is 
remembered that in reality the great sea-wave 
we are considering swept at the rate of three 
or four hundred sea-miles an hour over the 
larger portion of the Pacific. But when the 
true character of ocean-waves is understood, 
when it is remembered that there is no trans- 
ference of the water itself at this enormous 
rate, but simply a transmission of motion 
(precisely as when in a high wind waves 
sweep rapidly over 2 corn-field, while yet 
each corn-stalk remains fixed in the ground), 
it will be seen that the effects of the great 
sea-wave could only be perceived near the 
shore. Even there, as we shall presently see, 
there was much to convey the impression 
that the land itself was rising and falling 
rather than that the great deep was moved. 
But among the hundreds of ships, which were 
sailing upon the Pacific, while its length and 
breadth were traversed by the great sea-wave, 
there was not one in which any unusual 
motion was perceived. 

In somewhat lesz than three hours after the 
occurrence of the earthquake, the ocean- wave 
inundated the. port of Coquimbo, on the 
Chilian seaboard, some 800 miles from Arica. 
An hour or so later it had reached Constitu- 
cion, 450 miles farther south; and here for 
some three hours the sea rose and fell with 
strange violence. Farther south, along the 
shore of Chili, even to the island of Chilve, 
the shore-wave travelled, though with con- 
tinually diminishing force, owing, doubtless, to 
the resistance which the irregularities of the 
shore opposed to its progress. 

(To be continued.) . 


ON MOURNING APPAREL. 

The American New Church Congregational 
Union, at its recent annual meeting in this 
city, unanimously and emphatically con- 
demned the present customs of society rela- 
tive to mourning apparel and expensive dis- 
plays at funerals. ‘The report of the com- 
mittee on this subject, which was adopted 
without dissent, represents in strong language 
the absurdity and tyranny of the present cus- 
toms. It argues in effect that the wearing of 
black—a color symbolic of sorrow and gloom 
—is not expressive of a living faith in “the 
beauty and brightness or even in the reality 
of the spiritual world,” and signifies a want 
of resiguation to the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. The report further shows that both 
the fashion of wearing mourning, and the 
custom which makes a train of carriages and 
a display of floral tokens necessary to the 
proper observance of every burial ceremony, 
are extremely burdensome to people of small 
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incomes, who yet feel compelled to bear the 
expense, at whatever sacrifice, rather than 
incur the imputation of having too little re- 
gard for the relative deceased, and are an un- 
necessary and foolish extravagance in all. 
An appeal is made to the Christian ministry 
and to the public press to raise their voices 
against this growing evil, and call for a re- 
form. We most emphatically and heartily 
approve of this movement, and hope it may 
succeed in checking if not in entirely doing 
away with all extravagant and conspicuous 
forms of mourning, the dead. It is natural 
that some outward sign should be given that 
the heart within is depressed by the loss of a 
near relative or loved friend, and the avoid- 
ance, for a time, both of gaudy dress and gay 
demeanor are to be expected. The object 
should be to avert attention, not to court it 
by elaborate and costly apparal of a peculiar 
and conspicuous color. As to funeral trains, 
it is certainly the height of absurdity that 
the relatives of a deceased person should be 
expected to hire a score or more carriages, 
and, for the sake of display, fill them with 
people who could not otherwise be induced 
to attend the obsequies. Common sense and 
common propriety would seem to dictate that 
a bereaved family should be called upon to 
provide carriages for its own members only, 
and that other friends and acquaintances who 
feel a sufficient interest in the ceremonies 
should find conveyance at their own expense. 
—Press, 6th mo. 2d, 1870. 
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Though all great deeds were proved but fables fine, 
Though earth’s old story could be told anew, 
Though the sweet fashions loved of them that sue 

Were empty as the ruined Delphian shrine— 

Though God did never man, in words benign, 

With sense of his great Fatherhood endue— 

Though life immortal were a dream untrue, 

And He that promised it were not divine— 

Though soul, though spirit were not, and all hope 
Reaching beyond the bourn, melted away ; 

Though virtue had no goal and good no scope, 

But both were doomed to end with this, our clay— 
Though all these were not, to the ungraced heir 
Would this remain—to live, as though they were. 

—Jean Ingelow. 
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Would you be strong, conquer yourself. 


— ———- 4-2 —___—— 
ITEMS. 

The one great question of interest now in botany 
is that connected with the laws of variation and de- 
scent. We, therefore, urge any readers that care 
to investigate, this season, to begin as soon as 
flowers are in blossom to study how they are fertil- 
ized, what insects are concerned in it, and how the 
insects are related to the shape of the flower in our 
native plants. This matter is now attracting great 
attention in England, but we believe scarce anything 
has been done on the subject in America. In the 
common fever-few, a composite flower with tubular 
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florets, the device to prevent self fertilization is v. 
curious. The stamens protrude first from the tube 
of the floret, and after they have discharged thejy 
pollen the bifid style comes forward ; but its tip ig 
provided with a fine brush, which sweeps the pol. 
len before it a!l out of the tube, so that not a parti. 
cle that may have been dropped by those stameng 
can reach the stigmatic surfaces. It would be inter. 
esting to notive how bees secure their honey from 
flowers provided with nectaries. The honest way 
would b- to enter the flower and suck ont the 
honey. But in many flowers some bees have dig. 
covered a felonious method of abstracting honey, 
by piercing the sides of the avary and then re 
moving the honey through the hole. We have 
often seen this in the garden balsam. An English 
writer says that he has observed that bees differ 
in this respect. One bee will always pierce the 
nectary, while another will always enter the tube, 
In the former case, which includes a majority of 
the bees visiting the scarlet bean, the flower is not 
properly fertilized, and it has been noticed that 
scarce half of them mature seed.—DMethodist. 


The Journal of the American Geographical Society 
contains an account by Paul B. Du Chaillu ofa 
dwarfish race, reminding us of the pigmies of Hero- 
dotus, which he says he discovered in Equatorial 
Africa. Dr. Krapf heard of such a race from various 
sources, but did not see them. Du Chaillu met 
wandering villages of these people, whom he calls 
Dokos, and who live among the Ashango, Nijaviand 
other tribes. He found them less than five feet 
high. They have thick lips, flat noses, and some- 
thing of the negro type. Their foreheads are very 
narrow and low, and their hair grows in very short, 
curly tufts, unlike the long, curly, bushy hair of 
the Ashangos, among whom these wandering gipsy 
tribes live. They Nve in very small huts, made of 
branches ; and, owing to the small number in any 
company, they intermarry, even in the nearest rela- 
tion of affinity. Their food is mainly animal, con 
sisting of ants, snakes, fish, etc. 


The cause of right or left-handedness is generally 
anatomical. Prof. Hyrtl says that in two cases out 
of one hundred the left subclavian artery has its 
origin before the right, and in these cases complete 
left-handedness exists. The blood is ordinarily 
sent with more force, according to Prof. Hyrtl, 
through the right than through the left subclavian 
artery, thus nourishing the muscles of the right arm 
more fully. In the rarer cases where the internal 
organs are transposed, the heart being on the right 
side, there is also left-handedneass. 


Tse Meat Preservinc Bustness at Melbourne, 
Australia, it is said, is very successful, several 
factories being in operatiou, and the demand for 
canned meats having rapidly increased both in 
England and Australia. During the last six months 
of 1869, the Melbourne Meat Preserving Company 
put up 160,752 sheep and 580 head of cattle, the 
former costing $291,565 and the JAtter $16,490. 
The wages amounted to 3421,065 and the profits are 
estimated at $55,000. At first the meat arrived in 
England in a condition unfit for food, but two years’ 
experience has instructed the manufacturers so that 
the business has become profitable. This branch, 
it is reported, has kept up the price of sheep so that 
the contemplated abandonment of the stockfraising 
farms has been prevented. Sheep in Australia are 
selling at $1.74 per head, and one company at Mel- 
bourne has increased its consumption to 6000 sheep 
a week. 
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indy Central. Dry Goods Store, 





FRIENDS’ SEMIMARY, — 
EASTON, N.Y. 


We have now in stock, and are receiving daily, a com-| Pleasantly located amid beautifu! mountain scenery. 


plete assortment of goods for Friends’ wear. 


Extra quality Olive and Brown Silk Bombazines. 
Fine Olive and Brown Alpacas, 75c and upwards. 
Neapolitan Silks, in Brown and Gray. 
Silk warp Sylvanias, in three shades. 
Pure Chene Mohairs, in four shades. 
Fine Gray and Black Striped French Silks, $1.25. 
Silk and Wool Poplins, Dark Modes and Browns. 
Fine Tamartines, in Modes, Browns and Olives. 
French Lawns, in great variety. 
Mode Hernannies, for Shawls and Dresses. 
Japanese Silks, Plain Stripes and Plaids. 
All Wool Cassimeres, in variety, from 75c up. 
- Olive Brown and Citron Cloths, of the finest makes. 
. Table Linens, Napkins and Towels. 
Long and Square Thibet Shawls, bound with great 


care. 
Neat style Spring and Summer Shawls, in variety. 
White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 
Fresh Invoice Book Muslins, Blonde. 
Silk Mitts and Silk Gloves, got out for Friends. 
Black Silks, from $1.50 to $5—down to old prices. 
Wide Black India Silks, for Aprons. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 
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DELAWARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
N. W. cor. Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and eer nee. 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 
All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
t. ‘ 
— containing rates and full information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 
the Branch Office. 
EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 


‘ BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joun P. McLear, Epw. Brineuurst, JR., 


Wittiam Boss, Wim G, Gissoys, 
Taomas D. Wess, George W. Stone, 
Wittiam Cansy, Joun V. Rice, 
Georce W. Buss, Wiuiam H. Swirt, 
Wutiam 8. Hinigs, Samvugt Bancrort, JR. 
JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
wtive men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 





The Third Annual Session will begin Ninth mo. éth, 
1870. $58.00 for Board, Washing and Tuition, per 
term of thirteen weeks. 
For Catalogues address THOS. D. SMEDLEY, 
86 93 Easton, Washington Co., N. Y. 
ISAAC DIXON, 

120 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 
Dealer in American, Geneva and English 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shads, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia. 
. . “ . . 
Ereildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. 
The Fall and Winter Term of this Institution will 
commence on the 3d of Tenth month next. It is 
located three miles south of Coatesville, at the junc- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Central and the Wilming- 
ton and Reading Railroads. A thorough cours ; of 
study is pursued in the various departments. The 
buildings are supplied with every modern improve- 
ment. Terms $85.00 per session of twenty weeks. 
For Circulars with full particulars, address 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Principal, 
2m 723 Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


KENNETT SQUARE ACADEMY, 
FOR BOYS, and 


KENNETT SEMINARY, 
FOR GIRLS, 
CHESTER CO., PA., 
Are careful Boarding Schools. The instruction 
is thorough in every department. Sixty Lectures 
will be given on the branches taught. J/alf the 
School is already on our list for the Winter Term. 


Swithin C. Shortlidge, A. M. 


(Graduate of Harvard University.) 


TO LET. 


A desirable ten room three-story brick house, in 
Spruce St. bel. 8th. Apply at 739 Spruce St. 716tf 


r}\HE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
| of Philadelphia offers the position of Special 
Agent for Montgomery Co., Pa., to an intelligent 
and energetic Friend. Position responsible and re- 
munerative. Persons possessing the above qualifi- 
cations (although not experienced in the business) 
invited to apply in person or by letter to the office 
of the Company, No. 111 South Fourth St. 86 813 
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OPEN TO BOTH SEXES! 


Taylor & Jackson’s Scientific, Classical and Com- 
mercial Academy, Wilmington, Del. 
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MAPLEWOOD INSITIUTR 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


All who are interested in the thorough, practical | School year commences 9th mo. 19, 1870, 


education of the youth of either sex are invited to 
send for our Circular and examine our excellent 
facilities. Next school year commences 9th mo. 5th. 
730 1029 T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, iteshial 
MILTON JACKSON, ust en 


WANTED, 
A competent and reliable woman to do the house- 


work in a family of two residing in the country. 
A member or professor with Friends preferred. 


730 86 Address J. P. T., this office. 
DESTRA BLE 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Seventh and Spring Garden Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Has now a complete assortment of goods for Friends 
many of which were manufactured expressly for him in 
Europe. i 

Superior quality Colored Silk Squares for Shawls. 

White Silk Cashmere Shawls—new importation. 

Brown and Mode India Silks—best quality. 

Neat Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 

Neat Chene and Plaid Japanese Silks, $1.00. ° 

Brown and Mode Silk Challis and Tamartines. 

Piaid and Striped Viennas, for Summer wear. 

Crape De Leons, 25 cts. Striped Grenadines, 31 cts. 


+ Diplomas will be awarded to those who 
take the full course of study. 
Expenses $200 per year. 


This Institution, chartered by Act of the Legisly 


ture of Pennsylvania during its last session, will b 


conducted in accordance with the principles of thy 
‘Society of Friends,” anf will be controlled em 


tirely by the following board of trustees, member 
of the Society : 
Prerce Hoopgs, West Chester, Pa. 
ELtwoop Micuener, New Garden, Chester Co., Pa, 
Etuis P. MarsHaut, Concord, Del. Co., Pa. 
Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Heyry L. Pratt, Thorndale, Chester Co., Pa. 
Davip Ferris, Rancocas, Burlington Co., N.J. 
Barciay Kniout, Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 
JosEpx SHortiipvee, Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. 
Daruineton Hoopss, Hickory, Harford Co., Md. 
For Circulars address ; 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A.M., Principal, 
xwz Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 


OCEAN HOUSE, 
Cape May, N. J. 
May 10th, 1870. 


Tais Weit-Kyown anp Favorire Hovss having 


Wide Tamartines, Chene Bareges and Lama Cloth, for | been thoroughly renovated aud improved, will be 


Shawls and Dresses. Also Best Bound Thibet Shawls. 
Lisle Thread and Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends. 
Hair Cloth and Mohair Skirtings—Cap Materials, &c. &c. 
ewm vs 


CROQUET SETS, | 


Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low and Wooden Ware, 404 a general variety 
of House Furnishing Goods. 


B, A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
sm 905 Market St., Philada. 


SAS URSA NVANR RS SS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other Slate work on hand or made to order. Also, 
PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and 
Salesroom, Sixteenth and Callowhill streets. 
x4.11mx WILSON & MILLER. 


CEDAR COTTAGE, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Is now open for guests. Conveyance to and from 

the beach, bathing hour, free of charge. 


72 827 : M. R. CHANDLEE. 
NORNY’S 
Tasteless Fruit-Preserving Powder. 


Preserves without being air-tight, with a finer 
flavor than air-tight fruit, for a penny a quart. 
Price 50 cts. a box. Sold by grocers. Sent by mail 
or at Store, 136 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 
xwa910 ZANE, NORNY & CO., Proprietors. 








RE-OPENED by the undersigned, as a FIRST-CLASS 
FAMILY HOTEL, on the eighteenth day of June 
next. 

The Ocean Hovsz is situated within fifty yards of 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to families 
on account of quiet, and the high character of its 
guests: and it will be kept strictly home-like in 
every respect. 

The proprietors have had several years experi- 
ence in Cape May Hotel business, and have secured 
help whieh will equal that of any other House on 
the Island. 

Every effort will be made to give satisfaction to 
all who may favor the Ocean Hovse with their pa 
tronage. 

As formerly, no bar on the premises. 

J For rooms, &c., address, 

LYCETT & SAWYER, 

Joun W. Lycett, 

Henry W. Sawyer. 611.ie 


STORAGE FOR FURBNITUR 
Of families temporarily declining housekeeping may 
be had in separate rooms, or collectively. We have 


a private watchman and an employée residing on 
the premises, which will lessen the risks from fire 





or robbery. TRUMAN & SHAW, 
swxtf No. 835 Market St., Philada. 
PERKINS’ & HOUSE’S 


Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a circular to 
HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 


xw272 510 Arch St., Philadelphia. 























